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ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


Vy T is the month of memories—November! The ending of 

| all things; the beginning of none. It is the month of 

open fires, to whicli‘ you-draw your chair and dream; 

and your dreams are always’of what had-been, and nevér-will be 
again. 

It is the’month of falling leaves and sodden woods; the drip- 

ping of soft.Autumn rain on unresponsive earth; the resting 

time of nature; the indrawing of all her forces for the while; 


the retrospection of the soul. 


You dreani—and out of the perfumeless, colorless, shapeless 
mass, of your dreams, gradually evolve the dear, dead odors of 
forgotten days. . 

Azaleas! Somewhere, surely, this intoxicating bloom of sum- 
mer must be glowing near mountain streams! Mingled with 
the spicy balm of the spruce and pine, the pungent breath of 
the bay. And the mountains rise before you, range over range, 
the redwoods silhouetted against a star-gemmed sky, and you 
look down from a great height into the canyon, where, like an 
inland sea of silver under the moon, spreads the stealthy night- 
fog. 

Azaleas! Flower of the mist and forest. 

Mignonette! Do you remember in your baby-days you liked 
this dear, old-fashioned flower the best! Because it grew with 
so little care! You can see now the uneven, yellowish-green 
rows, in the plot of nondescript plants always allotted you in 
the back garden. It wafts a faint sigh of childish innocence 
and regret to you. 

It comes into the car window, as you rush through the even 
meadow country, like an old friend’s greeting. Redolent of 
hayfields and low-lying, oak-bowered stretches of hillsides. And 
yet what a plague it was, this yellow-starred “tarweed,” to 
walk through! How many scoldings you received because you 
would not keep out of it, and all your frocks were soiled with 
its sticky presence! ‘Those were your hoydenish girl-days, when 
clean dresses troubled you not at all, and your greatest delight 
was rolling down some huge hay-stack. Dear, dead, devil-may- 
care days! 
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“ Flower of the Mist and Forest.” 
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It clambers over broken fences and 
peers into blank windows, this pink 
“ blush-rose.” It nods cheerily from the 
high tank of the old wind-mill, and sa- 
lutes you as you mount the time-worn 
front steps. It hides the decay of untold 
years, and its faint, vaguely sweet breath 
mingles with the dim glow of unremem- 
bered hearth-stones. 

It buds and flowers, and its pale pink 
petals drift with the four winds of 
Heaven unceasingly. It is the blossom 
of haunted gardens! 

The clash and clang of cars, the rattle 
of wagons over cobblestones, the briskly 
moving throng of passers by; the stir and 
rush of a great city. And huge bunches 
of violets thrust under your nose by en- 
ergetic vendors. Long-stemmed, odorous 
purple blossoms, why is it that you always 
associate them with the crowded streets 
instead of dank woods and “mossy 
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stones?” Poor little flower of the sordid 
mart! 

All the “perfumes of Araby” living in 
one small cluster of spicy leaves! It is’ 
such a happy flower, this carnation! It 
breathes forth an entrancing dash of the 
sea, of green meadows, of spring and har- 
vest time. It is “all things to all men,” 
and it tells a little story of love and hope 
with a debonair knowingness. It is a 
message of happiness, this carnation. 

A white-star gleam from among green 
gloom in the tropical night. Sensuous, 
enthralling, pregnant with the mystery 
of Southern loves and hates. Aeons of 
never-dying passions crowd into its 
tainted breath; it is of the earth, earthy, 
this jessamine flower. 

And yet to me, in its creamy petals, 
there lurks a strange, covert, fateful odor 
—the smell of Death! 

November—month of memories! 
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sequel to his up-to-date tale, “ ‘The Motor 
Pirate,” which is, if anything, more in- 
teresting and certainly more novel than it 
is. The new book is called “ The Cruise 
of the Conqueror,” the same characters, 
plus a few more, making their appear- 
ance in it. It tells a tale of the remark- 
able doings of Randolph Mannering, the 
former motor-pirate, who re-appears, af- 
ter an absence of seven years, in posses- 
sion of a remarkable motor boat, capable 
of making 40 knots, in which he carries 
on a series of daring piracies, holding up 
big liners, abducting the Prince of Mo- 
naco and baffling the efforts of the civil- 
ized world to capture him. He is pur- 
sued by the same Sutgrove who contended 
with him in ‘‘ The Motor Pirate,” whose 
wife he seeks to win away. ‘The story is 
full of exciting incidents, including fights 
by sea and by land; marvelous escapes of 
the pursued pirate when he seems almost 
in the grasp of his enemies; and many 
features of unusual interest. The “Con- 
queror” is finally captured, but Manner- 
ing escapes and disappears as he did in 
the earlier book, doubtless to re-appear in 
a novel yet to be written. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
* * * 
- “The Count at Harvard” is a story of 
student life by Rupert Sargent Holland, 
which tells graphically of incidents and 
scenes of Harvard life familiar to all 
disciples of the crimson. It runs too 
much to dialogue, but its descriptions are 
accurate, and it will no doubt please all 
Harvard men. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


* * 
We can recommend Charles Keeler’s 
pamphlet, “San Francisco Through 


Earthquake and Fire,” published by Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, as a most 
authentic description of the “late un- 


pleasantness.” 
the horrors of the situation, and the cour- 
age with which the great majority met 
this situation, proves of refreshing inter- 
est after the exaggerations of the Eastern 
press. 

“San Francisco Through Earthquake 
and Fire.” Charles Keeler. Paul Elder 
& Co., publishers, San Francisco. 

* * * 

“The Voyage of the Arrow,” T. Jen- 
kins Hain’s latest book, is a rattling good 
story of the sea, and well upholds the 
fame of its author as a master of nauti- 
cal detail as well as a vivid, powerful and 
realistic writer. 

This tale of the sea shows what a man 
will bear and dare for love of a woman. 
The language of the characters through- 
out the book is the quaintly direct speech 
of practical seafarers, and from the lips 
of these men—Captain Crojack, first 
mate William Gore, and second mate 
Larry O’Toole—comes much tersely-put 
philosophy and fine sentiment. 

All spinners of sea stories seem bound 
to write, at some stage of their career, a 
pirate tale, and the author of “ The Voy- 
age of the Arrow” is no exception to the 
rule. The escaped convicts who had cap- 
tured the Arrow even ran up _ the 
“ Roger,” the black flag with the white 
skull and cross-bones. Just once and for 
a few short hours did it fly from the peak 
of the good ship “Arrow,” when the 
motley gang who had taken her, over- 
hauled what they expected to be their 
first merchantman prize, and afterwards 
discovered, when they came within hail, 
to be a British man-of-war. 

There are some fine passages in this 
book, which will linger in the memory of 
the reader long after the book has been 
laid aside. 

“The Voyage of the Arrow.” L. C. 
Page & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A Grand Union Depot in the heart of the city could be easily located if an are> 
was erected similar to L’Arc de Triomphe, in Faris. 


San Francisco as a Cynosure of the 
Eyes of America and the World 


BY ARTHUR J. RYAN 


AN FRANCISCO has become the 
S cynosure of all eyes. Why? Is it 

because of the pluck and spirit and 
indomitable courage with which she re- 
ceived her tragedy? Admirable qualities 
are these ; they meet with instant recogni- 
tion when exhibited—but do they hold 
the attention for months at a time? No; 
it is obviously something else ; something 
that has occurred since the catastrophe 
which keeps the eyes of the world still 
riveted on'the same focus. Briefly speak- 
ing, it is this: San Francisco, immediately 
after the first shock had passed away, 
with her exhilarating American courage, 
had declared that in re-building—as she 
would do at once—she was going to ac- 
complish something; she was going to 


. able. 


build a city of which the whole great 
United States would be proud; a “city 
beautiful,” so-called, in the construction 
of which artistic merit would be of more 
importance than mere commercial advan- 
tage; a city, in short, of which the United 
States is greatly in need, and of such 
great beauty that when France or Ger- 
many or Russia or any other nation is 
prone to boast, she can proudly retort: 
“Ah, to be sure, you have a city beautiful. 
You have reason to boast and are excus- 
But when you visited the United 
States, did you go to San Francisco?” 
To build a city beautiful—it is a big 
proposition. Coming from San Francisco 
it made a sensation that no other Ameri- 
can city could hope to equa! with the same 
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Monuments commemorating our triumphal progress or notable events should be srantes in 
conspicuous portions of the city, vide Place de la Bastile, Paris. 
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proposal. Baltimore, after her great fire, 
said something of the same thing, but 
created not one-half so much of a furore. 
And the reason is simple—it is the con- 
census Of all traveled opinion, both Ameri- 
can and foreign, that if the United States 
is really to have a city beautiful, San 
Francisco should be that city. This fact, 
taken together with a certain inward feel- 
ing that if San Francisco said she would 
do a certain thing, she was pretty likely 
to carry out her avowed intention, made 
the declaration from the California me- 


gave birth to enthusiasm, exultation and 
delight. And the greater number of those 
in Europe who know what it means to 
have a city that is beautiful instead of one 
that is simply convenient, were likewise 
excited. A prominent hotel proprietor 
who has many establishments on the Con- 
tinent which cater to Americans, said to 
me: “ So they’re going to build an Ameri- 
can Paris on the site of the old San Fran- 
cisco? But where will we be if they do? 
What American will come to Paris in 
search of a beautiful city if he can find it 


The “queeeees of Van Ness avenue looking up from Market street, could resem- 


ble the Champs Elysees, Paris. 


tropolis of special moment. In the breast 
of every one of those Americans who can 
appreciate the true worth of what is really 
artistic, and who can feel a pang when 
foreigners plainly evince their contempt 
for a nation which puts the dollar sign 
above everything else, and has, as yet, ac- 
complished comparatively little in art or 
literature or music—her lack of achieve- 
ment in these respects being fully as 
creat as her stupendous accomplishments 
in mechanics and industry and commerce 
—in the breasts of every one of these 
Americans San Francisco’s declaration 


on his own Pacific Coast?” Artistic Eu- 
rope gazes with intense interest on the 
declaration of stalwart San Francisco; a 
declaration so admirable that all the 
United States should wish that it had 
been her own, a national affair, instead of 
a local determination, so fine that it will 
reflect its glory over all the nation of 
which San Francisco is but a single unit. 
How much more glory to that city if she 
does what she says she will do! 

And this will by no means be an easy 
matter. Rome was not built in a day, 
nor were Berlin or Vienna or Budapest 
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or Paris. Paris, in fact, is still being 
built, the stupendous plans of the late 
Baron Haussmann not yet being fully 
accomplished. ‘Time and steady, unwav- 
ering purpose, constant care and watch- 
fulness, and unremitting endeavor are 
among the forces demanded in the erec- 


tion of a city beautiful. Time—for that 


which can be done too quickly is not 
worth the doing; maturity, as well as 
beauty, being one of the charms of a great 
city. Purpose—aesthetic, artistic pur- 
pose, consisting not of the enthusiastic 
but visionary impulse of a moment, but 
of the actual, unwavering desire to create 
something that is fine to look upon; care 


But although they are not to be found 
in America, San Francisco has before her 
several models which will repay careful 
study and observation. «To find these she 
must look to Europe. Paris, Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin—there are others, but 
these will suffice for illustration and the 
purposes of this article. Paris undoubt- 
edly has the general reputation of being 
the most beautiful city in the world, and 
the number of San Franciscans who know 
Paris is surprisingly large. ‘They are 
good travelers, these people from the far 
West of the United States. At the time of 
the disaster there were many San Fran- 
ciscans in Paris—in fact, in all the great 
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More fountains and statuary in Golden Gate Park would add greatly to its general 
attractiveness. (View of Jardin des Tuileries, Paris.) 


and watchfulness—because of many 
things which may creep in in a city 
where those who are truly appreciative of 
the artistic are considerably in the minor- 
ity; unremitting endeavor—necessary as 
much in the building of a beautiful city 
as in the gaining of any other kind of 
success. All those things are essential, 
and, above all, the steady keeping in sight 
of the end which has been set up as the 
city’s goal. We have already several 
cities which are beautiful in spots. San 
Francisco deserves better than this. 


cities of Europe. The nuntber abroad 
last spring—made apparent by the news 
of the earthquake—was remarkable. And 
this will be of great advantage to San 
Francisco in the carrying out of her pur- 
pose—for this reason. All of these peo- 
ple know what a beautiful city really is: 
they have traveled and observed, and 
their voices will be of great value in the 
keeping in sight of San Francisco’s goal. 
They are not likely to forget what their 
travels have taught them with the talk 
of their city’s great object ringing so con- 


. 


Plant trees on Van Ness avenue, the new shopping district for Greater San Francisco, and it will have all the beauty of the Boulevard 


de la Madelaine, Paris. 
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stantly in their ears. They know what 


_the great European cities possess which 


is good and worth copying, and what is 


bad and should be avoided. In speaking 
of these models, let us first consider Paris. 


The Charm of the French Metropolis. 


The French metropolis, like all truly 
beautiful cities, owes its attractiveness 


principally to a general scheme of con- 


struction effectively put into execution. 
The great idea in the building of Paris 
has been to have an artistic object to 
everything that has been erected. There- 
fore a street in the beautiful part of Paris 
leads to something. Standing by the 
Place de la Concorde and looking along 
the Rue Royale, we see in bold relief the 
majestic front of the Madeleine or Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, rearing itself be- 
fore us—nearly half a mile away. The 
Rue Royale was built expressly with that 
object in view—to render the Madeleine 
visible clearly in the Place de la Concorde. 
If one were to drive along the Rue Roy- 
ale, and didn’t turn when he reached its 
terminus at the Boulevard de la Madeleine 
he would continue directly up the steps 
of the church. And so it is throughout 
the modern part of Paris—everything has 
an object. The Arc de Triomphe in the 
center of the celebrated Place de e’Etoile, 
is the nucleus of twelve different boule- 
vards, or avenues, which run into it from 
all directions the most famous and beauti- 
ful being, of course, the Avenue du Bors- 
de-Boulogne and the Champs-Elysees. 
The former leads to the far-famed park, 
the Bois-de-Boulogne proper; the latter 
extends majestically down a slight hill to 
the glorious Place de la Concorde itself. 
The world possesses no more beautiful 
avenue than the Champs-Elysees; at one 
end the magnificent Arc de Triomphe, at 
the other the Concorde. Driving down, 
we have the Louvre, a mile and a half 
away, upon which to fasten our eyes. At 
the Concorde, as at the e’Etoile, we en- 
counter more beautiful streets branching 
out in every direction from that nucleus. 
It is so all over Paris. And this is what 
has made the city—this definite idea of 
what it- was aiming at. To be sure, it 
had -natural advantages, but nothing like 
as many as has San Francisco. The boon 
of possessing a river on both sides of 
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which the city could be built up, has been 
made the most of by Paris, the artistic 
bridges across the Seine doing much 10 
enhance the natural charm of the stream. 
Budapest has also profited by the Danube, 
the building up on both sides process not 
being necessary in her case, for the city 
as it stands is the result of the combina- 
tion of the old cities of Pest, the one on 
the left bank, and Ofen (Hungarian 
Buda), the city on the right. London has 
been lax—it can scarcely be said that she 
has made the most of her Thames. 

Paris abounds in charming districts, 
and there are many other circles and 
squares scattered through it—distributed 
judiciously through it, would be better— 
such as the famous ones mentioned above. 
There are the Place de l’Opera, the Place 
de la Republique, the Bastille, and many 
others; and the left bank of the Seine, 
though less consistently put together than 
the right, and famous as much because of 
its Yuartier Latin as because of anything 
else, nevertheless can boast of many de- 
lights of its own, such as the Champ de 
Mars and the spacious Place des Invali- 
des. Broad streets are the rule, instead 
of the exception, and what a potent factor 
they are in the creation of a spacious, de- 
lightful city that is a pleasure to live in! 
Of course, Paris owes much of its charm 
to other things than pure architectural 
beauty. The very manner in which it is 
lighted makes Paris, by night a thing of 
joy and witchery. And the inherent gayety 
of the French nation has much to do with 
the attractiveness of what is, in some ways, 
the greatest French achievement. Yet 
even in this respect San Francisco is not 
very much at a loss. 

The charm of personality, which a 
city can possess, just as much as 
can a person, has always been hers—for 
a long time she has been, in this sense, 
the “American Paris.” And the man 
has not yet been discovered who can prove 
that an exuberant American “atmosphere”’ 
is in any way inferior to the variety that 
is French. Some people think that a city 
in which too much thought is given to 
beauty will fall behind commercially. But 
why should it? After knowing Paris, 
that idea is exploded. ~ 

Paris is a good model for San Fran- 
cisco, but even Paris is not, in itself, : 
goal. That criticism so applicable to our 
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best American cities—that they are beau- 
tiful only in spots—can even, to some ex- 
tent, be applied to Paris. It is not all 
a Champs-Elysee or Place de la Concorde. 
San Francisco can beat Paris if she 
will make the effort. It will be a matter 
of years, but she can do it. 


The Beauty of Budapest. 


Paris owes its charm principally to the 
way that it is arranged; Budapest is 
beautiful through the magnificence of its 
buildings. It is surprising® how little is 
known of the Hungarian capital. In 
spite of its proximity to Vienna the av- 
erage globe-trotter seems to have the idea 
that it is-situated somewhere near the end 
of Nowhere, that it is altogether too 
inaccessible to be seriously considered as 
a place to visit. And yet Budapest, in 
spite of the reputation of Paris, is consid- 
eved by many competent judges the most 
beautiful city in the world. It is easily 
the most up-to-date city on the Conti- 
nent, its underground subway, for exam- 
ple, being one of the finest of its kind in 
the world. ‘The spirit that has created 
this modernism in a city where the 
average traveler so little expects to find it, 
has also resulted in a splendor and mag- 
nitude of architecture which makes the 
whole city a marvel of magnificence. 
Broad streets, of course, are greatly in 
evidence—they are common to all beauti- 
ful cities. In Budapest one is astounded 
as he drives along, say, the Grosse Ring 
Strasse, at the magnificent array of fine 
buildings which follow each other along 
in seemingly endless succession, block af- 
ter block. The public buildings in Buda- 
pest are glorious; the private dwellings 
are charming; even the business blocks 
are, architecturally, impressive. The 
Hungarian people, by the loftiest flight 
of the imagination, can scarcely be called 
stingy of space. The dimensions of the 
buildings of Budapest are truly lavish. 
The Palace of the King, situated as it is 
on a high bank of the Danube, so that it 
éan be seen for miles around on both 
sides of the river, is one of the most im- 
posing and splendid sights in the world. 
Our illustrations can give but slight im- 
pression of its magnitude. 

Paris, then, is beautiful because of the 
way in which an artistic plan of street 
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arrangement is carried out; Budapest, 
primarily, because of its stately build- 
ings. With only two such models before 
her, what a city San Francisco could cre- 
ate of herself! By modeling herself on 
the best of each of these, she could easily 
excel both of them. And she has also 
Vienna, less beautiful than its Hungarian 
neighbor, but still possessing admirable 
qualities, and Teutonic Berlin to help her 
by their example. It is a fact that many 


» people mistake attractiveness in a city 
for beauty. Paris is beautiful, but much 


of its charm comes from its happy French 
atmosphere ; the spirit of gayety does even 
more for Vienna, for the reason that the 
real beauty of the city is not so great. 
Budapest stands strictly on its own mer- 
its, notwithstanding the fact that it pos- 
sesses a piquancy and exuberance all its 
own—bottled up. In Paris, this happy- 
go-lucky joviality shows itself in the 
parks, on the streets, in every movement 
and action of its people. Budapest pos- 
sesses all this, but it keeps it out of sight, 
and makes its impression as a beautiful 
city, strictly on its merits. So does Ber- 
lin. ‘The German capital is also in vari- 
ous ways an excellent model for a city 
that is building to gaze upon. Of course, 
every beautiful city has one particular 
park of which it is prone to boast and 
believe the greatest park of its kind in 
all the world. Paris has its Bots de Bo- 
logne, Vienna its Prater, Berlin its Tier- 
garten, Budapest its Verosliget. And 
San Francisco has its Golden Gate Park 
—a glory that can even now advisedly 
challenge comparisons with any of them. 
There are other beautiful European 
cities, but the ones we have briefly spoken 
of will suffice for the purpose of illus- 
tration. Any city might profitably take 
points in some particulars from London, 
Brussels, Munich—many others. They 
can scarcely be called beautiful cities, 
but they all possess certain spots or dis- 
tricts of much beauty. So do many 
American cities. And there has recently 
developed a movement in the United 
States which should cause San Francisco 
to prick up her ears. It seems she is not 
alone in her desire to become beautiful. 
A short time ago, Samuel E. Moffett, in 
Collier’s, spoke feelingly of the beautifica- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and declared 
that if its plans were successfully exe- 
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cuted, why, the National Capital would 
be the most beautiful city in the world. 
But San Francisco’s situation is so super- 
ior that it is impossible to wish it less 
than Washington, and there are other 
competitors. Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—every one of these cities has as- 
pirations. Artistic hope is becoming 
high in America. Every one of these 
cities means business—and, in this case, 
business is beauty. 

Still, what do these hopes and as- 
pirations mean to San Francisco? She 


Washington is likely to become—the 
world’s very finest. All these activities 
in other American cities which tend to- 
wards the same goal of beauty should have 
but one effect on San Francisco—to cause 
her to augment her own activities. She 
has nothing to fear from any of them. 
Euclid avenue in Cleveland, Capitol 


Hill in Denver, Delaware Avenue in Buf- 
falo—they are good things to start with. 
But let us consider what San Francisco 
las to start with. She has a bay as beau- 
tiful as that of Naples—its glory is not to 
be exaggerated. 


The Golden Gate—the 


While the cistern would be useful for fire 


would miniature lakes 


urposes, so 
in the public parks in the heart of the city. (View of Stadt Park, Vienna.) 


can beat every one of them if she is will- 
ing to make the effort. She can contain 
as much beauty as all the rest of them 
put together; she can be at least the equal 
of any other city in the world. It is real- 
ly impossible to be too enthusiastic about 
what San Francisco can de if she will. 
There is no reason why she cannot reach 
the highest achievements in this line. Be- 
ing the most beautiful American city 
would be easy; there is nothing to prevent 
her becoming what Mr. Moffett says 


very name has magic! That glorious 
opening to the great Pacific and the great 
world beyond deserves better than beinz 
the inherent right and possession of a 
sordid or a mediocre or a tawdry city. 
Give the Golden Gate what it should be 
given—a background that is worthy. And 
the hills and the level spaces—all the 
natural lay of the land on which San 
Francisco is founded lends itself so ad- 
mirably to the creation of a city that 1s 
big and impressive and fine. ‘The en- 
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